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THE CASE AGAINST PEACE- 


TIME CONSCRIPTION 


THE proposals for peacetime, conscription 
outlined in the Gurney-Wadsworth and May 
bills (H.R. 1806 and 3947) contemplate a radi- 
eal departure from our traditional policy of the 
past 150 years. The adoption of either one 
would have far-reaching implications not only 
on the lives of our youth but upon the whole 
political and social structure of our nation. It 
would be folly to approve such a policy without 
giving careful study and weignty consideration 
to its purpose, its necessity, and its probable 
effects. 

Unfortunately, much of the propaganda 
favoring peactime conscription has clouded the 
real issue and confused our thinking. 

In order to get at the heart of the matter, the 
following considerations need to be stressed: 

It is a peacetime, not a wartime, measure that 
ts being proposed. Therefore it has nothing to 
do with fighting the present war. It is not in- 
tended to affect the operation of Selective Ser- 
vice. It is not envisioned as a means of shorten- 
ing the period of service of the men now under 
arms or who may be called to arms under the 
Selective Service. It is not designed as a 
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method of providing an army of occupation 
after the defeat of Germany and Japan. 

It is possible to be opposed to peacetime con- 
scription on reasonable grounds without being 
a pacifist, an isolationist, or one guilty of short- 
sightedness as regards national defense. 

It is possible to be opposed to peacetime con- 
scription and still believe that a type of univer- 
sal military training can be secured in peactime 
by other than conscription and under other than 
the exclusive control of the Army and Navy. 

It only beclouds the issue to link up with 
peacetime conscription such matters as improv- 
ing physical fitness, developing habits of char- 
acter and discipline, indoctrinating in the demo- 
cratic way of life, removing illiteracy, ete. 

Finally, it does violence to the meaning of 
words, whether in war or in peace, to call mili- 
tary conscription (the favorite tool of dictators 
for more than a hundred years) the more demo- 
cratic method of raising armed forces. 

The point at issue may be stated simply: 
compulsory universal military training in peace- 
time is or is not the advisable way; the necessary 
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way, the American way to meet our future prob- 
lem of national and international security. 

It is my conviction, in the light of available 
information, that peacetime military conscerip- 
tion is not the advisable way, the necessary way, 
or the American way to meet our problem of 
providing either for our national security or 
for international peace. At the same time I be- 
lieve that we shall have to maintain a large 
Army and Navy~with yadequate reserves for 
many years to come, not only to help safeguard 
the peace under whatever international organi- 
zation may be adopted, but also for our own 
national security. Furthermore, there must be 
provided an effective means of recruiting a large 
Army and Navy with adequate reserves. I have 
sufficient confidence in American ingenuity to 
believe that this can be accomplished without 
resort to the extreme method of peacetime con- 
seription. 

Making all due allowances for the importance 
of having a pool of military-trained manpower 


in peacetime, conscription, at the best, is but a 


Al- 


though military conscription has proved to be 


doubtful way of attaining this objective. 


very successful in wartime, this is no guarantee 
that it will even be moderately successful in 
peacetime. The and psy- 
chology of peacetime differ radically from those 
Peacetime measures, which have 


whole environment 
of wartime. 
the character of permanence, will have a vastly 
different effect on our social and political struc- 
ture than the same measures would have when 
adopted as emergency or temporary expedients 
in warfime. 

Peacetime conscription, as presently pro- 
posed, will be more detrimental than helpful to 
our country. It will be to the 
morale of our youth, it will be detrimental to 


detrimental 


the vocations and careers of our youth, it will 
be detrimental to the religion and morals of our 
youth, it will be detrimental to our political and 
social institutions. 

It will be detrimental to the morale of our 
youth. Beeause of the gravity of the present 
war, the savagery of the fighting and the heavy 
casualties, there is strong motivation for youth 
to take military training seriously as a life-and- 
death matter. Facing the possibility of actual 
combat, youth of seventeen and eighteen years 
and older are more serious and mature than they 
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would be at comparable ages in peacetime. 
They are more amenable to officers, to chaplains, 
and to restraint in general than they would be 
in time of peace. In brief, the morale problem 
will be much greater in peacetime than in war- 
time while the agencies and measures now in 
use to keep up morale will tend to be weaker, 
much less effective, or will disappear altogether. 

It will be detrimental to the vocations and 
careers of our youth. A young man will be 
taken away from his family and community at 
the very time that he is thinking and preparing 
for a vocation or career in life. Particularly, if 
he is thinking of one of the learned professions 
and has ambitions and abilities that would en- 
able him to qualify as a doctor, clergyman, law- 
yer, or scientist, a year in military camp—with 
its soft-pedaling of initiative, its “don’t think, 
but obey” maxims—could really do things to an 
impressionable youth which would change for 
the worse his whole life. Almost any educator 
‘an bear witness to the harmful effect, particu- 
larly on the superior-type student, of taking 
him away from his studies for a whole year at 
this period of his life. The dislocations in the 
ambitions and careers of our youth under peace- 
time conscription would bode ill for our country. 

It will be detrimental to the religion and 
morals of our youth. The proposed plan of 
compulsory military training would remove 
young men from home and community influ- 
ences at a time when they need this environment 
most as a protection against moral and religious 
laxity. The isolation of large numbers of men 
in camps is notorious for bringing about a 
coarsening of manners, speech, and morals. 
When released periodically from the constraint 
of camp life, there is great temptation to drink- 
ing, carousing, and sexual laxity. There is every 
reason to believe that this problem will be 
greater in peacetime than in wartime. The 
young men will all be of the same impression- 
able age, whereas now the wider distribution of 
ages helps some. They will all be essentially 
“buck privates” or “boots.” Officer training 
will be reserved for other programs which are 
to be superimposed upon the year of military 
training. ; 

During the present war extraordinary efforts 
have been made by the government and by 
civilian agencies to, protect the religion and 
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morals of the men in the Armed Forces. 
the motivation of war, intensive efforts have 
been made which would tend to peter out under 


a long-term policy of peace. The young men 
presently in the Armed Forces have the motiva- 
tion of a deadly serious war, the help of chap- 
lains and religious services, the various activities 
of the USO and of private agencies and indi- 
viduals to help, in place of home and community 
environment, to keep them straight. In general, 
counteracting forces for good will either disap- 
pear or become much weaker in peace than in 
wartime. 

It will be detrimental to our democratic polit- 
ical and social institutions. In our form of gov- 
ernment, military cliques, military dictatorships, 
and the military mind have been conspicuously 
absent. Ultimate policy and decision in mili- 
tary matters, even in wartime, have been kept 
under civilian control while allowing full place 
to the judgment and recommendations of pro- 
fessional military leaders. It is important that 
we keep this so. We have tragic examples in 
Germany and Japan of what can happen if it be 
otherwise. 

There are those who feel that a permanent 
policy of universal military training under the 
complete control of the military would jeopar- 
dize this traditional balance. It would also have 
a disruptive influence on home life, insofar as 
the government would be stepping into the home 
and taking therefrom youth during their minor- 
ity for at least a year of training apart from all 
parental influence and authority. It would, in 
a sense, usurp the functions of our educational 
system during at least one year of a youth’s life. 
It would tend to weaken the hold of the church 
upon the young as many chaplains and church 
leaders can testify. 

The developing of better health and discipline 
for our youth is sometimes urged as benefits to 
be derived from a program of compulsory mili- 
tary training. It is fallacious to assume that a 
year of military training can adequately solve 
these problems and there is no reason whatever 
to permit the military system to usurp the obli- 
gation and function of the home, the school, and 
the community in this regard. 

Peacetime conscription is not the democratic 
and up-to-date method of protecting ourselves 
against future hostile attacks. Although com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime would be 
a radically new idea in the United States, it is 
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not a new or untried idea in the world at large. 
It was not designed to meet the problem of mod- 
ern war and there is no evidence to show that it 
has met that problem. France, Belgium, and 
other countries of Europe have had compulsory 
military training for years, but it did not enable 
them to withstand the Luftwaffe and the Blitz- 
It would seem, rather, that it had lulled 
them into a false feeling of security. Now that 
we are in the war on all fronts, there is ample 
evidence that our soldiers have not met better 
or more intelligent fighting men in Germany, 
Italy, or Japan. Yet these nations have had 
universal military training for years. We 
should not make the mistake of adopting what 
well may be an outmoded system to enforce 
peace and to meet the future threat of ultra- 
modern war. 

Under the hysteria and confusion of war, why 
rush into a program that goes so contrary to our 
traditions and may endanger that which has been 
up to now our national strength? Why is there 
so much need of haste? When the war is over 
and the pattern of peace is clearer and most 
of the men and women presently in the Armed 
Forces, whose children would be vitally affected 
by the proposed legislation, have returned, it 
will be possible to act much more intelligently. 
In the meantime Selective Service will take care 
of our needs, not only during the war, but also 
for some time afterward if necessary. 

We need more study, discussion, and planning 
to appraise properly our problem and to guage 
the probable effects of the measures proposed to 
meet it. Have we given sufficient consideration 
to meeting the need for a large Army and Navy 
by making voluntary service in the Armed 
Forces more attractive as a career, financially 
and otherwise? Are we sure that a more bene- 
ficial type of universal military training cannot 
be worked out through the schools and colleges, 
through the National Guard, and through sum- 
mer military camps? A plan, which would 
utilize all these agencies and assign to each its 
share in the program, might even require by law 
the participation of all youth physically able 
and still avoid most of the dangers that seem 
inherent in the proposal now before Congress. 
Such a program might be more difficult and 
expensive to operate—and it is not the way that 
totalitarian nations would work it out—but 
would it not be more in accord with our ideal 
of maximum liberty for the individual? 


krieg. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
LEADERS TOWARD PEACETIME 
TRAINING 


Aw “Event” in SCHOOL AND Society, January 
27 (page 51), ventured to compare the attitude 
of public-school leaders with that of college and 
university executives with respect to the pro- 
posals for peacetime conscription-training. In 
making this comparison, data relative to the 
former group were taken from a poll of school 
superintendents by the NEA as reported in 
newspaper dispatches from Washington under 
date of January 11. A recent letter from Ivan 
A. Booker, assistant director, Research Division, 
NEA, states that this poll was taken in May, 
1944, long before “attention had been focused 
so sharply” on the conseription-training pro- 
posals. The superintendents were in favor, ac- 
cording to Dr. Booker, of “some kind of more 
extensive preparedness program than existed in 
prewar America,” but the original report of the 
inquiry, he says, warned that the poll “did not 
represent a vote either for or against compul- 
sory military service.” 

Dr. Booker was so good as to inclose with his 
letter a preliminary release (dated February 
13) of a more recent poll conducted under the 
auspices of the NEA Research Division. Re- 
sponses to the questionnaire totaled 3,800 and 
represented every state in the Union. They 
were distributed as follows: 2,120 from super- 
intendents of schools; 1,430 from school prin- 
cipals; and 250 from “classroom-teacher lead- 
ers.” The attitude of each of these groups 
toward the principal questions at issue is re- 
ported as follows: 


5] 


Do you favor a full year of compulsory military 
training for all able-bodied young men, the training 
to be given in military camps under the exclusive 
direction of the regular military agencies: Army, 
Navy, etc.? 


Yes No 
High-school principals 32 percent 68 per cent 
Superintendents of schools 37 63 
Classroom-teacher leaders ... 40 60 


When should Congress decide America’s postwar 
national policy on compulsory military training? 


Within the 


‘saath ical After the 

months aia 
High-school principals ..... 30 percent 70 per cent 
Superintendents of schools 33 67 
Classroom-teacher leaders ... 37 63 


It is clear from these findings that the present 
writer was mistaken in inferring from the data 
then at hand that public-school leaders were 
less strongly opposed to peacetime conscription- 
training than were college and university execu- 
tives. Indeed, in so far as the profession of 
education is concerned, opposition to peacetime 
conscription-training of the type represented by 
the present proposal is substantially stronger 
among public-school leaders than among the 
administrative and teaching personnel of higher 
education. There is evidence, however, that 
each group would support by a respectable 
majority some form of compulsory peacetime 
training—perhaps one in which organized edu- 
‘ation can participate. It might be argued that, 
since a year of such training will profoundly 
influence the national character, American edu- 
vation should have a role to play in its organi- 
zation and administration.—W. C. B. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE HR 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION! 

A RELEASE from the American Council on 
Edueation under date of February 8 summar- 
ized the more important findings of the study 
of higher education made under the auspices of 
the committee appointed to advise the House of 
Representatives on the condition of the eolleges 
and universities as affected by the war, and 
especially as to the need of Federal aid in 
meeting the emergency. The full report of the 
committee, it is said, will soon appear as a 
House document. The study was under the 
direction of Francis H. Brown of the ACE staff, 
with Herluf V. Olsen, dean, Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, Dartmouth College, 
as assistant director, and with the co-operation 
of the twelve representatives of higher education 
constituting the Advisory Committee under the 


1This ‘‘Event’’ was prepared for last week’s 
number (February 24), but publication was pre- 
vented by delayed mails.—W. C. B. 
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chairmanship of Loyd H. Marvin, president, the 
George Washington University. 

Important recommendations listed in the sum- 
mary are: (1) that any legislation relative to 
the emergency in higher education be made effee- 
tive not earlier than July 1, 1945, since the 
situation, while serious, “is not sufficiently criti- 
cal to justify immediate .. . action”; (2) that 
“at the earliest possible time, Selective Service 
re-establish student deferment for those major- 
ing in fields essential to the national welfare and 
for which extended periods of training are neces- 
sary,” and that similar provisions be made for 
exemptions in whatever requirements for Na- 
tional Service may be adopted; (3) that the 
War and Navy departments include in their 
bases for discharge consideration of the educa- 
tional plans of those who have completed two or 
more years of college work in essential fields and 
who will continue their work in these fields after 
their discharge; and (4) that faculty members 
“whose services are requested by institutions be 
given priority in release from military duty or 
other government positions.” 

Undoubtedly of greatest interest to the col- 
leges and universities is the recommendation that 
Congress appropriate $25,000,000 for the year 
beginning July 1, 1945, to aid higher institutions 
that are “in a critical financial situation.” The 
report specifies the conditions under which the 
need of an institution would be determined, and 
presents a formula for determining in each case 
the amount of aid to be granted. For the con- 
sideration and approval or disapproval of ap- 
plications for aid, the report recommends the 
appointment of “a non-partisan Commission 
on Emergency Federal Aid to Higher Educa- 
tion’’—seven in number, “at least four of whom 
shall be experienced administrative officers rep- 
resentative of the various types of higher insti- 
tutions.” Emphasizing the purely temporary 
character of the Federal aid thus proposed, the 
report includes the significant recommendation: 
“The Commission shall cease to exist within six 
months after the termination of the war.”— 
W. C. B. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL LUNCHEON- 
FORUM OF THE TUITION PLAN, 
INC. 


THE annual luncheon-forum of the Tuition 
Plan, Inec., was held in New York City, Febru- 
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ary 15, with Florence McConnell Rogers, presi- 
dent of the plan, as hostess, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Rudolf Neuburger, 
director of the plan, was in charge of the pro- 
gram and introduced the speakers, by saying: 
“Education is America’s No. 1 industry. It 


Roosevelt as special guest. 


should be America’s No. 1 concern. ... It is 
therefore fitting that we are interested in 
‘What’s Ahead for Edueation,’ the subject of 
today’s forum.” 

The Very Reverend Monsignor Philip J. Fur- 
long, principal, Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, paid tribute to the schools, both 
private and public, for their part in so edu- 
cating the young people that they have been 
able to accomplish the tremendous tasks in the 
war. The power to meet the exigencies of the 
emergency, in Father Furlong’s opinion, came 
in part from the schools. “Indeed our schools, 
perhaps more than any other agency, have de- 
feated our enemies.” He believes that, regard- 
less of the type of school, all educational in- 
stitutions “commonly share certain vitally im- 
portant American traditions. These are, posi- 
tively, the traditions of religion or idealism and, 
negatively, the absence of regimentation and 
freedom from indoctrination.” Father Furlong 
believes that the success of education in the fu- 
ture depends on adherence to these traditions. 

Allan V. Heely, headmaster, Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) School, declared that the real dangers 
faced by education are “disunity, mediocrity, 
and unequal opportunity.” (Dr. Heely’s paper 
will be published in a forthcoming number of 
ScHOOL AND SOCIETY.) 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College, 
stressed the need of teachers who would embody 
“some of the greatness of the common American 
man.” He believes that our practice of setting 
the educated person apart for a “special fune- 
tional reason .. . has been cramping,” and that 
we must free the teacher from pedantry. He 
criticized the “GI Bill of Rights” for failure to 
include a “provision that a percentage of its 
revenue be expended for personnel and teachers’ 
salaries.” 

The forums of the Tuition Plan continue to 
grow in interest and importance, for each year 
outstanding speakers diseuss problems that are 
of immediate concern to all persons charged with 
the all-important task of educating “all the chil- 
dren of all the people.”—L. R. B. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

OPPORTUNITIES and responsibilities of institu- 
tions of higher learning in sponsoring research 
work through graduate studies in the postwar 
period formed the general theme of the confer- 
ence observing the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, January 25-28. 

Among the speakers were: Franklyn B. Sny- 
der, president, Northwestern University; Oliver 
C. Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (Nashville, Tenn.); Claude A. Buss, west- 
ern director of the Office of War Information; 
and Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The fields of fine arts and music, languages 
and literature, religion and philosophy, educa- 
tion and psychology, economies and commerce, 
engineering, and the biological, physical, and 
social sciences were represented in nine sessions 
considering the future of graduate studies. 

In his address to the convoeation, Chancellor 
Carmichael said: 

If scientists could be mobilized for an attack on 
the economic, industrial, and social problems as they 
have in war-production efforts, universities would be 
able to make their maximal contribution to prog- 
ress. What natural-science research has done for 
the war effort, investigations should be able to do in 
winning the peace. Properly supported it would 
make a tremendous difference in the speed with 
might be made to postwar 


which adjustments 


changes. 

Dr. Snyder, speaking before the assembly, 
stated that “the task of conquering the forces 
of ignorance and stupidity after victory is won 
will be even greater than our present struggle. 

It will require the best-trained scientific 
minds in many fields, a responsibility of higher 
education to direct forees now devoted to de- 
struction and to marshal them in the fight 
against stupidity.” 

The 12th annual School of Research lecture 
was delivered by J. Eugene Harley, prefessor 
of political science in the university. He pre- 
dicted a new postwar order, “world-wide in 
membership and jurisdiction and designed to 
improve living standards of all peoples without 
regard to race, color, or creed.” 

The celebration concluded with the conferring 
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of honorary degrees by President von Klein- 
Smid on the following persons: Dr. Snyder, Dr. 
Buss, Dr. Carmichael, degrees of LL.D.; Ralph 
T. Flewelling, director of the university’s School 
of Philosophy, and Emory 8S. Bogardus, pro- 
fessor of sociology and university editor, de- 
grees of Litt.D.; and Yu Gwan Chen, president, 
Nanking University, and Mariano Fiallos Gil, 
Minister of Education of Nicaragua, degrees of 
Ped.D.—L. R. B. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE PEABODY 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Rosert R. Dovae.as, acting director of the 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, has sent to ScHooL AND Society the 
following announcement: 


Starting with the summer quarter of 1945, 
courses leading to the M.S. in L.S. degree will be 
offered for the first time by the Peabody Library 
School. The complete program of courses will be 
offered during the regular year, beginning in the 
fall. Entrance requirements include graduation 
from an approved four-year college or university 
with a ereditable record of scholarship; satisfac- 
tory completion of a year of training in an ac- 
credited library school; successful library experi- 
ence of at least one year in an approved library; 
and a reading knowledge of two foreign languages, 
preferably French and German. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the director, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


THE DIRECTORSHIP OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE OF EDUCATION, UNIVER- 
SITY OF LONDON 

ScHOOL AND Society, January 20, reported 
the death on December 12, 1944, of Sir Perey 
Nunn, who, because of ill health, retired from 
the directorship of the Institute of Edueation, 
University of London, in 1936. The Journal of 
Education (London) for January announces 
that Sir Perey’s successor, Sir Fred Clarke, will 
relinquish his duties on September 30, 1945, 
since he will have reached at that time the com- 
pulsory-retirement age. G. L. Jeffery, Astor 
professor of mathematics, University College 
(London), since 1924, and dean of the Faculty 
of Seience since 1938, will be the new director. 

The Institute of Edueation grew out of the 
London Day Training College, which became 
part of the university in 1932. The importance 
of the college and its successor, the institute, as 
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the leading institution in the British Empire for 
the professional study of education is attested 
by the fact that three successive directors, John 
Adams, T. Perey Nunn, and Fred Clarke, re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood—Sir John 
Adams in 1925, Sir Perey Nunn in 1930, and 
Sir Fred Clarke in 1943. 

Concerning the retiring director, the Journal 
of Education emphasizes particularly his back- 
ground of educational experience in two of the 
overseas dominions as well as in Britain. 


Sir Fred Clarke occupies a position of unique 
authority and prestige, partly because his experi- 
ence has been unique. After a brilliant career at 
Oxford, a few years’ teaching, and a period as pro- 
fessor of education at Southampton University Col- 
lege, he went to Cape Town. At that time the new 
Dominion of South Africa was struggling to solve 
the multitudinous problems left by the Boer War and 
the peace, and it was gradually moving toward full 
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and united nationhood. Fred Clarke quickly made 
for himself a reputation not only as a great teacher 
but also as a wise counselor. He saw better than 
anyone the intimate connection between education 
and politics and the way in which the school could 
be used to heal fissures, to bind together competing 
groups, and to help the community to move forward 
toward a richer life. Then, later, in the twenties, 
he was called to Canada. Once more he found him- 
self in a society where racial, linguistic, and relig- 
ious differences and conflicts loom large, and once 
more his understanding of the social function of 
education found full scope. 

So, when Clarke came to London ten years ago, 
he was well equipped to render service. For here, 
too, deep divisions exist, and here, too, the schools 
can help to heal them. Furthermore, he could never 
forget that the English problem is no isolated one, 
and that the solutions proposed here have repercus- 
sions elsewhere, since England is the heart of a 
great and rapidly evolving Commonwealth. . . . 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Rurus H. FirzGera.p, provost and vice-chan- 
cellor, University of Pittsburgh, has been named 
chancellor to sueceed John G. Bowman, July 1, 
when the latter will become president of the 
university. 

ForEIGN SECRETARY ANTHONY EDEN was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the University of Birming- 
ham (England), February 22, to succeed Vis- 
count Cecil, who has reached the retirement age 
of eighty years, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch of the same date. Lord Cecil had held 
the chancellorship since 1918. 


WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER, former dean of 
the faculty, Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.), who has been on leave to direct a postwar 
program and financial campaign for the Amer- 
ican Mission to Lepers, as reported in ScHooL 
AND Socrety, July 22, 1944, has been named 
president, Marietta (Ohio) College, to succeed 
Draper Talman Schoonover at the close of the 
academic year. 


J. GuenN Ross, head of the department of 
speech, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
(Charleston), has been appointed acting dean 
of men to serve during the absence of Harold 


M. Cavins, dean and associate professor of hy- 
giene, who has been appointed for one year as 
consultant in health education, Federal Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
Richard T. Hartley, a substitute teacher of hy- 
giene, has taken over some of Dean Cavin’s 
instructional duties. 


JosEPH §. Roucek, chairman, department of 
political science and sociology, Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.), has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly established Institute of 
Central-Eastern European Affairs at the col- 
lege. The purposes of the institute are five- 
fold: “(1) gathering material, (2) assisting in 
the training of students in an area neglected in 
the past, (3) promoting a better community 
understanding of foreign affairs and of the 
background of the Americans from this region, 
(4) sponsoring lectures, conferences, and dis- 
cussions on subjects relevant to this field, (5) 
publishing studies in the field.” There will be 
a special course in the coming summer session 
which will be addressed “by several outstand- 
ing specialists of, and from, Central-Kastern 
Europe.” 


Masor DANIEL SPENCER SHANK, until re- 
cently chief of the Army’s Educational Branch, 
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European Theater of Operations, has been ap- 
pointed director of the veterans’ educational 
the for Ohio 
newly commissioned by the U. S. Veterans 


program, service southwestern 


Administration and established at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


A. I. LEvorsEN, independent research geolo- 
gist of Tulsa (Okla.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of geology and executive head of the 
department, Stanford University, and will as- 
sume his post in September. 


Deyo B. Fox, director of vocational and adult 
education for the publie schools of Jackson 
(Mich.), has been appointed director of voea- 
tional education and head of the department of 
industrial arts, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. He will take up his new 
duties, July 1. 


AT a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Smith College, February 16, the following ae- 
tion was taken relative to the instructional staff : 
Hallie Flanagan Davis, who has been dean of 
women for the past three years, was appointed 
professor of drama and director of the theatre 
with tenure and her term as dean extended for 
another year. Mrs. Davis wishes to relinquish 
the deanship at the close of this period so that 
she may devote her entire time to developing 
the work of the theatre. Edgar Wind was 
reappointed William Allan Neilson research 
professor in art. 
pointment as visiting professor of violin was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 18, 
1944, was appointed professor of music, and 
Robert G. Davis, visiting lecturer, was named 
associate professor of English. Promoted to 
professorships were: Ernest C. Driver, zoology, 


Antonio Brosa, whose ap- 


and Agnes C. Vaughan, classics; to associate 
professorships, H. Louisa Billings, physies, An- 
nelies A. Rose and Elsa M. Siipola, psychology, 
Marie Schnieders, German, and Priscilla Van 
der Poel, art; to assistant professorships, Justa 
Arroyo, Spanish, George S. Durham, chemistry, 
Louise B. Heathers, psychology, Elizabeth W. 
Olmstead, geology and geography, Jane S. 
Ramee, English, and S. Meryl Rose, zoology. 
Esther Lee Mirmow, teaching fellow, was pro- 
moted to an instructorship in psychology. 


WituiamM H. Spencer, dean, School of Busi- 
ness, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
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pointed to the newly established Hobart W. 
Williams distinguished-service professorship in 
the university. Dean Spencer has resigned his 
administrative duties and will teach in the 
schools of Business and Law, specializing in 
problems involving the relations between gov- 
ernment and industry. He has been on leave 
of absence for service as regional director of 
the War Manpower Commission and will con- 
tinue in this post during the emergency, giving 
only evening courses in the Executives Program 
of the School of Business. Garfield V. Cox is 
serving as acting dean. 


ANDREW J. GREEN, former professor of Eng- 
lish, Monticello College (Alton, Ill.), has been 
appointed substitute professor of English for 
the remainder of the year at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College; Marian Gallaway has 
assumed the post left vacant by the resignation 
of Buren C. Robbins in the department of Eng- 
lish. Mr. Robbins had been substituting for 
Lieutenant Robert A. Shiley, associate professor 
of English, to whom a leave of absence had been 
granted for service in the Armed Forces, as re- 
ported in ScHoo, anv Society, February 27, 
1943. 


TuE following appointments, effective March 
2, have been announced by Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, president, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia: Joseph E. Weckler, associate professor 
of anthropology and archaeology; John R. 
Holmes, assistant professor of physics; Jeanette 
Smalley, instructor in physical education; and 
John L. Mohr, research associate in zoology, 
affiliated with the Hancock Foundation. 


THE following appointments were recently 
announced by the University of Connecticut: 
Henry C. Tenney, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Griswold (Conn.), assistant director of 
personnel in charge of records, registration, and 
admissions; Catherine Campbell, formerly in- 
structor in the division of home economics and 
home management, West Virginia University, 
assistant professor of home-economics educa- 
tion; and Dorothy Dowd, assistant instructor 
in home economics in the nursery school. 


GuLLA ULLENSVANG, who for the past year 
“has been preparing materials on the Far East 
on a research fellowship [of the Rockefeller 
Foundation] at Cornell University,” has been 
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appointed seventh-grade supervisor, State 
Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 


TueE following persons are among those ap- 
pointed to give courses during the summer ses- 
sion on the Los Angeles campus of the Univer- 
sity of California in a program designed to 
stress instruction in vocational education; D. F. 
Jackey, director of the university’s division of 
vocational education; Lieutenant Melvin L. Bar- 
low, USNR, training officer attached to the 11th 
Naval District; Ernest G. Kramer, of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education; Howard 
A. Campion, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles; and Henry B. McDaniel, state di- 
rector of vocational education. Charles Mitchell 
Bogert, curator of the department of amphib- 
ians and reptiles, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, has also been ap- 
pointed for the session, beginning July 2. 


Wixeur D. West, head of the department of 
psychology, Wittenberg College (Springfield, 
Ohio), was recently appointed director of the 
Western Michigan College of Education Camp 
(Clear Lake) and assumed his new duties, Feb- 
ruary l. 


CuaArLES H. FisHer, former president, West- 
ern Washington College of Education (Belling- 
ham), and more recently, dean, Huron (S. D.) 
College, has been appointed by Mon C. Wall- 
gren, governor of Washington, to a post in the 
state department of budget and finance. At a 
recent hearing in the state legislature on House 
Bill 105 (reference to which was made in ScHOOL 
AND Society, January 13, p. 26), Dr. Fisher was 
one of the chief witnesses in behalf of the bill, 
which was indorsed by the officers of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors in a 
communication to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Educational Institutions. 


SamuEeL N. Srevens, president, Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, has been appointed personnel 
consultant for Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis 
2. Dr. Stevens will “consult regularly with 
John Neufeld, recently appointed director of 
personnel relations . . . on personnel problems 
and policies affecting office and sales employees 
of the... company.” 


HELEN SuHacter, formerly assistant professor 
of psychology, Northwestern University, was re- 
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cently appointed chief psychologist at the Vet- 
eran’s Rehabilitation Center, Chicago. 


MarJoriE R. DILuey, associate professor of 
government, Connecticut College (New Lon- 
don), is chairman of the Henry Wells Lawrence 
Memorial Committee, comprising trustees, mem- 
bers of the staff, and alumnae, which proposes 
to raise an endowment to establish a lectureship 
as a memorial to the former chairman of the 
department of history and government, whose 
death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 31, 1942. Charles Seymour, president, 
Yale University, delivered the first lecture on 
February 27. 


KENNETH W. VAUGHN, associate director of 
the Graduate Record Examination, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
has been appointed associate director (on a 
part-time basis), Cooperative Test Service, 
American Council on Education, to sueeeed Ben 
D. Wood, who resigned, January 15, to devote 
full time to his duties as professor of collegiate 
educational research, Columbia University. Dr. 
Vaughn will continue to serve in his post with 
the Graduate Record Examination and will also 
be responsible for the work of the National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, ACE. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Valparaiso (Ind.) University, the following 
persons were elected to membership: S. J. Roth, 
superintendent of Lutheran schools in Michigan, 
and J. A. Fleischli, a member of the St. Louis 
Board of Education. 


J. W. CArRINGTON, director, bureau of ap- 
pointments, Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal), has been elected president, National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association. 


THE following persons were recently elected 
to serve for a term of four years on the Board 
of Directors, Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA: Vernon Ander- 
son, director of curriculum for the public schools 
of Portland (Ore.); Paul J. Misner, superin- 
tendent of schools, Glencoe (Ill.); Ethel Saxon 
Ward, director of curriculum and supervision, 
Alameda County (Calif.); Gilbert S. Willey, 
director of instruction in the public schools of 
Denver; and Major Paul Witty, professor of 
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education and director of the psycho-educa- 
tional clinic, Northwestern University. 

Ear F. ENGLISH, associate in journalism, the 
State University of Iowa, has been appointed 
to membership on the National Council on Re- 
search in Journalism. The council is an eight- 
member body affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism. Dr. English will serve until 1949. 

THELMA G. JAMES, associate professor of 
English, Wayne University, has been elected 
chairman of the Popular Literature Section, 
Modern Language Association of America. 

JuDGE BerNE A. Pyrke, of Albany, has been 
elected temporary president of the New York 
State Historical until a 
successor to the late Dixon Ryan Fox, president, 
Dr. Fox’s death 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Febru- 


Association to serve 


Union College, ean be chosen. 


ary 13. 

Emit M. Mrak, assistant professor of fruit 
technology, University of California (Berkeley), 
has been granted leave of absence to serve with 
Samuel Lepkovsky, associate professor of poul- 
try husbandry of the university, in the office of 
Dr. 


Mrak will direct scientific research “charged 


the Quartermaster General of the Army. 


with improving the palatability, keeping quali- 


ties, and nutritive values of foods for the 
Army.” 

FRANK RoporKa, 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 


chanie Arts (Ames), has been given a three- 


professor of economies, 


I wa 


month leave of absence to complete a study at 
the Brookings Institution on “Economies in Co- 
operation with Agriculture.” The study is un- 
der the auspices of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


JoHN E. Wuircrart, formerly chairman of 
the department of business and secretarial edu- 
Alfred (N. Y.) 
pointed associate education supervisor, Febru- 
ary 1, to work under the direction of Clinton 
A. Reed, chief, bureau of business education, 
New York State Education Department; Nellie 
S. Buckey, formerly assistant professor of edu- 
cation and head of the teacher-education depart- 
ment, George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville, Tenn.), has been named senior edu- 
cation supervisor in the bureau of home-eco- 


cation, University, was ap- 


nomics education. 
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H. T. McAnutty on March 1 succeeded Ethel 
La Course as superintendent of schools, Red 
Lake County (Minn.), to serve the balance of 
the term expiring in 1946. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES J. MAHONEY, editor 
of the Catholie Social Studies Series for secon- 
dary schools, has been named superintendent of 
parochial schools in the diocese of Rochester 
(N. Y.) to sueceed the Reverend John M. Duffy, 
who has been appointed pastor of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Rochester. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN NOLL will become pro- 
fessor emeritus of agronomy, the Pennsylvania 
State College, April 30. 


Four members of the staff of Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pa.), who have 
served for a total of 118 years, will be retired, 
July 1: H. M. J. Klein, professor of history, 
and V. W. Dippell, professor of German (each 
35 years), P. M. Harbold, professor of educa- 
tion (26 years), and E. E. Kresge, professor of 
philosophy (22 years); the Reverend Robert J. 
Pilgram, alumni secretary for 21 years, will also 
be retired. 


Recent Deaths 


THe REVEREND CHARLES EDWIN STICKLE, 


professor of psychology, economics, and phi- 
losophy, Modesto (Calif.) Junior College, died, 
February 1, according to word received by 


SCHOOL AND Society, February 23. Dr. Stickle, 
who was sixty-three years old at the time of his 
death, had served the college for ten years. 


EUGENE MUELLER, who had taught German 
and history in the Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis (1885-1933), died, February 20, at 
the age of eighty-eight years, according to a 
letter sent to ScHooL AND Society under date 
of February 21 by A. J. Kettler, consultant in 
school publications. Mr. Mueller was named 
“one of the ‘Five Shortridge Immortals’ by 
George Buck, principal (1910-32), when a quin- 
tet of famous instructors had passed their 
fortieth year-mark at the school. Mr. Mueller 
was the last of the group.” Following his re- 
tirement, he continued teaching in night classes 
at the Normal College of the American Gym- 
nastie Union in the city. 


CAROLINE BEAUMONT ZACHRY, since 1942 di- 
rector, Bureau of Child Guidance, New York 
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City Board of Education, died, February 22, at 
the age of fifty years. Dr. Zachry, well-known 
child psychologist, had served as an instructor 
(1922-23), Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; associate professor of 
psychology and head of the department of psy- 
chology and mental hygiene (1925-34), New 
Jersey State Teachers College (Upper Mont- 
clair); director (1934-39), Research Commis- 
sion on Seecondary-School Curriculum and chair- 
man of the study of adolescents, Progressive 
Education Association; and director (1943), In- 
stitute for the Study of Personality Develop- 
ment. 


Rosert Tupor HI, editor, American View- 
point, died, February 24, at the age of sixty- 
four years. Dr. Hill had served as director of 
teacher training and immigrant education and 
specialist in university extension (1919-22) and 
chief, bureau of teacher training and certifica- 
tion (1922-25), New York State Education De- 
partment; secretary, Council for Adult Eduea- 
tion for the Foreign-born (1925-31) ; economist 
for the New York National Reemployment Ser- 
vice (1933-34); state director of student aid, 
NYA (1935-40); and editor, American View- 
point, and president, American Viewpoints, 
Ine., since 1936. 


Coming Events 

and Cancellations 

AN Institute of Inter-American Affairs, ar- 
ranged through the co-operation of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, will 
be held at Middlebury (Vt.) College, March 
30-31. Samuel M. Waxman, professor of Ro- 
mance languages, Boston University, will ad- 
dress the meeting, and Joaquin Nin-Culmell, 
Cuban pianist and assistant professor of musie, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), will 
give a concert of Latin-American music. 


THE convention of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion, scheduled for March 24, has been canceled. 
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There will be an open meeting of the Executive 
Committee with limited attendance on this date. 


THE annual Schoolmen’s Week, which was to 
have been held at the University of Minnesota, 
March 26-29, has been canceled. 


BucKNELL University (Lewisburg, Pa.) has 
set aside its scheduled Easter vacation in ac- 
cordance with the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that all spring vacations 
be canceled in the interest of reducing civilian 
travel. Students will receive an extra four days 
for the vacation between semesters. 


Other Items 

Ernest V. HOo.tuis, principal specialist in 
higher education, U. S. Office of Education, is 
the author of an article, “Issues in Peacetime 
Compulsory Military Training,” that will ap- 
pear in Pic, March 23. Dr. Hollis states that 
the fundamental disagreement is “on whether 
military preparedness is synonymous with na- 
tional security.” The article discusses in cogent 
terms the many factors to be considered before 
a decision is reached and shows the possible re- 
sults of following specified alternative courses 
of action. 

TuREE fellowships of $1,500 each “to promote 
and strengthen cultural relations between China 
and the United States” have been awarded by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education to the follow- 
ing persons for study at Columbia University: 
Cecil Paige Golann, 425 Riverside Drive; Caro- 
lyn Ashley Kizer, 60 West 10th Street, and 
Harriet Cornelia Mills, 435 West 119th Street, 
New York City. They began their studies, Feb- 
ruary 3, with the opening of the spring semester. 
The fellowships are to be awarded annually on 
the recommendation of a special committee ap- 
pointed by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
the university. The Chinese Ministry is also 
making fellowships available through the fol- 
low universities: Michigan, California, Chicago, 
Harvard, and Yale. 


Shorter Papers... 





DANGERS OF PEACETIME MILITARY 
TRAINING 


Wuewn the advocates of peacetime military 
training stress the need of such training to in- 


struct our youth in reading, in cooking, and in 
citizenship, the time has come for school people 
and others interested in our democratic way of 
life to become concerned. 
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To advocate compulsory military training is to 
aecept an attitude of negation toward the possi- 
bility of peace and to adopt the faulty premise 
that war is inevitable. In our private lives we 
are not likely to gain any goal if we doubt our 
ability to achieve it. Likewise peace can never 
be accomplished by nations whose citizens doubt 
the possibility of its attainment. Man must 
believe that peace is possible, and nations must 
chart their course toward that goal. 

If the recent election showed anything it was 
that the people of the United States repudiated 
isolationism, defeatism, and extreme nationalism 
in favor of international co-operation. If, be- 
fore attempting peacetime co-operation with our 
Allies, we begin to prepare for another war, we 
not only show bad faith, but deny the victory 
itself. For if victory is to mean anything, it 
must mean the end of Fascism and militarism 
in the world. 

There is only one legitimate excuse for com- 
pulsory military training—national security. As 
a means of security or protection, a militaristic 
race between nations is not only certain to dis- 
appoint us; it is sure to bring us a new disaster. 
Before 1914, every nation in Europe was armed 
to the teeth, with millions of men geared for war 
—a war which has already lasted thirty years. 
Furthermore, compulsory military training is 
not necessary for raising the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force adequate for our defense. Following 
this war, every vital large country will be at 
the point of exhaustion, with the possible excep- 
tion of the United States. Therefore, many 
years will elapse before we shall be in danger 
of attack even if effective peace machinery is 
not established. A highly trained and modernly 
equipped volunteer Army, Navy, and Air Force 
would afford any protection needed. Further- 
more, these forces, together with the students 
being trained in the present military schools and 
in the existing ROTC units, and the citizens 
enrolled in the National Guard, would furnish 
a nucleus around which tremendous forces could 
be built in a short time. Why, then should the 
people of the United States be burdened with 
a program of doubtful value which will sap 
the resources needed for schools, public-health 
agencies, libraries, and other civilian agencies? 
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An interesting feature of the present war is 
that every major nation engaged in it which had 
compulsory military training, with one excep- 
tion, already has been, or is in the process of be- 


ing defeated. No, other things are necessary to 
save a country from both itself and outside 
forees. A nation must have lofty ideals, integ- 
rity, high moral standards, and literacy in order 
to be secure. These traits are developed in the 
home, the school, the church, and not in the 
military eamp. 

An argument often advanced by those in favor 
of compulsory military training is that it will 
teach our youth discipline and will produce 
stability of character. The influences of the 
Army camp are not all on the constructive side 
of the ledger. The mores of the camp are likely 
to promote, much more than wholesome home 
life, indulgence in many kinds of vice. Many 
boys will be exposed to overwhelming tempta- 
tion for the first time, and will suecumb. 

In the final analysis the object of military 
training is to teach people to kill. Character 
ean be neither built nor stabilized on a high 
level by making destruction the object of teach- 
ing. The influences necessary for successful 
character and personality development are to 
be found in an atmosphere of freedom where 
constructive and productive pursuits are taught. 
Initiative, self reliance, and ability to assume 
responsibility should be instilled in our youth 
in the home, the church, the school, and in other 
community organizations and activities. If 
these agencies are failing, do not establish an- 
other, and a dictatorial one at that, but take 
action to make the existing ones effective. 

The advocates of compulsory military train- 
ing deplore the number of boys who have been 
rejected by the Armed Forces because of physi- 
eal unfitness and urge universal training as a 
cure-all. It is ridiculous to think that a year 
of military service can alleviate this condition. 
The mothers as well as the fathers must be in 
good physical condition if their children are 
to be heaithy. The early years are vital in 
establishing health habits, and physical disabil- 
ity is too far advaneed in many eases for 
remedial measures to be effective at the age of 
eighteen. The remedy lies in broader programs 
of public edueation, of public health, and of 
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physical education, with special emphasis on 
nutritional and medical-eare work. Basic to 
all these is a guarantee of economic security 
which makes possible the provision of adequate 
food and wholesome living conditions. 

The cost of a program of universal military 
training would be staggering. The money re- 
quired for compulsory military training could 
be used to better advantage for the provision 
of better economic conditions, the improvement 
and expansion of present educational and library 
facilities, the support of a universal health ser- 
vice, and the promotion of social reforms which 
will rectify many defects in our democratic sys- 
tem, and which military training does not touch. 

Moreover, a year from the life of each young 
man in this nation, amounting to an annual 
total of about a million man-years, is of great 
consequence to us, both as individuals and as a 
nation. The disruption of the boy’s normal life 
between high school and college or between high 
school and vocation may have a deleterious effect 
upon his economic, psychological, mental, moral, 
and educational development, which, in turn, 
may have a detrimental influence on our national 
welfare and our place in world affairs. 

There has been much grumbling in recent 
years about the great concentration of power 
in the hands of the executive. Apparently, the 
grumblers do not realize that a huge reserve 
army of from ten to fifteen million men offers 
constant temptations to an ambitious adminis- 
tration to further its own ends or the designs of 
certain groups. This power might be used 
against industry or more likely against labor. 

The greatest danger incipient in peacetime 
compulsory training is that it may foster an 
unconscious change from the ideals of democ- 
racy to the ideology of totalitarianism. Under 
the constant impact of military minds and de- 
structive teachings, we may accept militarism 
as a part of our own thinking. We could easily 
adopt the Machievellian theory of the state, and 
come to consider war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy with all the regimentation and 
suppression of rights that are entailed. 

The existing democratic institutions in this 
country are organized to provide all the desir- 
able features claimed for compulsory military 
training. However, if compulsion must be in- 
flicted on our youth, make compulsory the at- 
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tendance at school for one year upon reaching 
age eighteen. Let those who are incapable of 
studying in the institutions of higher education 
be given vocational training, and let all be given 
thorough instruction in the tenets of true democ- 
racy. Such a program could be carried out in 
our schools, free from military restrictions, and, 
when the year was over, the trainee would be 
qualified to earn a livelihood, to live in a demo- 
cratic society which he would understand, and to 
make a positive contribution to society. Of 
course, more schools would have to be provided 
and the present schools enlarged and improved, 
but they would cost less than the amount spent 
on compulsory military training; and the youths 
could remain at home or go to schools where a 
wholesome, normal environment would be main- 
tained. 
W. P. KeLtuam 


LIBRARIAN, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


WHAT OF FRENCH IN THE FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS? 

OveR a period of more than three years, 
ScHoot anp Society has published a number 
of articles relative to the teaching of foreign 
languages, but comparatively few of them have 
dealt with French and Italian. Owing to the 
demands of the armed services, emphasis in the 
courses offered in many institutions has been 
on such strange languages as Amharic, Hausa, 
Urdu, Persian, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and, 
because of the Good Neighbor policy, on Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 

Now, with our Armed Forces on the soil of 
Europe, there has been some complaint that 
French has seemed to be among the neglected 
tongues. 

Catherine A. Gardiner, head of the division 
of foreign languages, Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D. C.), in a recent communication 
to ScHooL AND Society, says that, because of 
the pressure brought upon education, “in the 
junior and senior high school, in the colleges 
and universities, there has been a shift from 
the study of other foreign languages to Span- 
ish which is out of proportion to the values in- 
volved.” Mrs. Gardiner quotes Henry Noble 
McCracken, president, Vassar College, in a let- 
ter to the editor of The New York Times (Au- 
gust 10, 1941), as having said: 
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The widespread shift from French to Spanish as 
the choice of a foreign language by American col- 
lege students calls for remonstrance. ... Our stu- 
dents cannot do graduate work, cannot fit them- 
selves for world citizenship in culture without a 
real knowledge of all that France has given the 
world. ... 


Mrs. Gardiner continues her plea for an em- 
phasis on the teaching of French by saying: 


It was stated in the papers that Mr. Churchill 
spoke French in Turkey and that Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke French with President Vargas. Returning 
pilots state that the domestic films in India and 
Egypt are good; subtitles are in French. Amer- 
icans are legion in Africa who are grateful for 
some knowledge of French. A knowledge of French 
was required for lend-lease officials in Africa. Yet 
the number of students studying French today is 
pitifully small in comparison to the number study- 
ing Spanish. 

Mrs. Gardiner is convinced that some of the 
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schools have enlarged their courses in Spanish 
because of certain types of propaganda that 
have been disseminated by various agencies 
th-oughout the country. She concludes as 
follows : 


The force of propaganda and the ease of the 
American public to follow a new whim without a 
thoughtful evaluation of the problem has had a 
deplorable effect. The students who are in the 
junior high schools today will be the world citizens 
of tomorrow. Theirs will be the role to interpret 
and understand international problems. In the past 
most of these have not occurred in Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking countries. They will know 
Spanish and Spanish America but what about 
Russia, France, and Germany! Is it not the re- 
sponsibility of educators to combat with our only 
weapon, our faith and convictions of values, the 
influence on education of this propaganda insti- 
gated for political ends? 

How dangerous to use education for political 
ends!—L. R. B. 
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CENTENNIALS 


Chronology, which is the soul of History. 

—JOSEPH SCALIGER 

OnE of the most interesting features of 

ScHooL AND Society is Walter Crosby Eells’ 

annual publication of centennials in the history 
of education. 

With the aid of a dictionary of dates, one 
ean find that every year is an anniversary of 
something important. The year 1945, is the 
100th anniversary of the admission of Florida 
and Texas to statehood, of the invention by R. 
W. Thompson of the pneumatic tire, of Fara- 
day’s discovery of the rotation of the plane of 
polarization of light in a magnetic field, of the 
beginning of the Sikh war in which Koh-i-noor 
fell into the hands of the British, of the seces- 
sion of John Henry Newman from the Church 
of England, of the publication of “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and of the beginning of the 
famine in Europe, the “hungry ’forties,” which 
caused millions to emigrate to America. 

The teacher can aid the student’s memory by 
pointing out series of dates which are easy to 
remember, as 1749, birth of Goethe; 1759, birth 





of Schiller; 1769, birth of Napoleon, Napoleon’s 
greatest general, Ney, and Napoleon’s greatest 
opponent, Wellington. A good working rule 
is to remember two dates for every century and 
to emphasize the easily remembered dates, as 
100 B.c., birth of Julius Caesar; 1400, death of 
Chaucer; 1415, battle of Agincourt. 

The law of the association of ideas is helpful. 
The student may be interested to know that 1564 
marks the birth of Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Galileo, and the death of Calvin and Michel- 
angelo; while both Shakespeare and Cervantes 
died in 1616. After one has learned 1588 as 
the date of the Spanish Armada, there will be 
little difficulty in remembering that the execu- 
tion of Mary of Scots took place in 1587. 

Anyone who wishes to make his own discov- 
eries in this field will find that 1946 is especially 
rich as a centennial year. Whatever our field, 
all of us ean with profit remember the quaint 
words of Thomas Fuller: “Chronology, without 
which History is but an heap of tales.” 

HERMANN §S. FICKE 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, IA, 
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Societies and Meetings... 





THE 26TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH 

Howpine its first meeting in three years, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
convened, under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, City College 
(New York), and the New York chapter of the 
association, in New York City, December 29-30, 
1944, for the twenty-sixth time. With few ex- 
ceptions, attendance was limited to members liv- 
ing in the metropolitan area. The sessions dealt 
largely with new materials for the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese. One session was con- 
cerned almost wholly with problems of teaching 
- Portuguese, another with applications to civilian 
teaching of the techniques employed in the Army 
Specilaized Training Program, and another 
with cultural relations with Latin America. 

Among the speakers were John C. Patterson, 
chief, Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, U. S. Office of Education; Connie G. 
Brockette, of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; Frederico de Onis, pro- 
fessor of Spanish literature, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Ernesto G. DaCal, lecturer in Span- 
ish, Barnard College; Elliott H. Polinger, assist- 
ant professor of Romance languages, City Col- 
lege; Max A. Luria, professor of Romance 
languages, Brooklyn College; Willis Knapp 
Jones, professor of Romance languages, Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio) ; Theodore Huebener, 
of the New York City schools; Henry Grattan 
Doyle, dean, Columbian College, the George 
Washington University; Paul P. Rogers, associ- 
ate professor of Spanish, Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege; and Frederick B. Agard, assistant profes- 
sor of modern languages, Princeton University. 
The president of the association, Stephen L. 
Pitcher, supervisor of foreign languages for the 
schools of St. Louis, presided. Papers were de- 
livered and discussions conducted in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, depending on the 
origin of the speaker. 

Recognizing more concretely the interest in 
fostering the development of Portuguese study 
that has been a concern of the association since 
its establishment in 1917, the organization voted 
to change its name from the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers of Spanish to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and embodied the change in a new con- 
stitution adopted at the meeting. 

In addition to sessions in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a reception and tea for 
members and one of the evening sessions were 
held at the Casa Hispanica. Philip M. Hayden, 
secretary, Columbia University, delivered the 
official address of welcome on behalf of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the university, and 
Jose Martel, of New York University, weleomed 
the members on behalf of the New York chapter 
of the association. Hyman Alpern, principal, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City, 
was chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

The following officers were elected: D. Lincoln 
Canfield, assistant professor of Spanish, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, president; Sturgis E. 
Leavitt, professor of Romance languages, the 
University of North Carolina, first vice-presi- 
dent; Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, second vice-president ; Guy 
B. Colburn, professor of foreign languages, 
Fresno (Calif.) State College, third vice-presi- 
dent; Graydon S. DeLand, head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages, Denison University 
(Granville, Ohio), secretary-treasurer (three 
years); and Dean Doyle, editor of Hispania 
(three years). Members of the Executive 
Council elected are: Lulu McLaughlin, Lincoln 
High School, Portland (Ore.); Velma Shelley, 
Westport High School, Kansas City (Mo.); E. 
Lenore Placido, Brookline ( Mass.) High School; 
Juan Rodriguez Castellano, associate professor 
of Romance languages, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville, Tenn.) ; Laurel H. Turk, professor 
of Romance languages, DePauw University 
(Greencastle, Ind.) ; and Robert H. Williams, 
professor of Romance languages, University of 
Texas. The following associate editors of His- 
pania were appointed for three-year terms: 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., United States Military 
Academy (West Point); E. Herman Hespelt, 
associate professor of Spanish, New York Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Pitcher; and Donald D. Walsh, 
of the Choate School (Wallingford, Conn.), was 
appointed advertising manager. The member- 
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ship of the association has grown during the 2). Pp. iv+157. Mimeographed. Division of 
<i thie mummies 1.800 to 3,000, and man Intellectual Co-operation, Pan American Union, 
past three years trom 1, O SW; any = Washington, D.C. 1944. 50¢. 
new members from all parts of the country are Discussing education during the colonial and early 
republican periods, relevant facts about Chilean uni- 
versities, with chapters on the Universidad de Chile, 
the Universidad Catdélica de Chile, the Universidad 
de Concepcién, the Universidad Técnica Federico 


Santa Maria, and Universidad Catélica de Valpa- 
Recent) ; ij i; ert e a , 
@ 
f Planning for Postwar Education. Pp. 34.  Phila- 
° delphia Public Schools. 1944. 


EISENHART, LUTHER PFAHLER. The Educational ® 
Process. Pp. 87. Princeton University Press. Proceedings, The Pacific Northwest Conference on 
1945. $1.00. the Arts and Sciences. Pp. 36. May be pur- 


Describing the writer’s ideas of the purpose of the . : . 
educational process and the means of accomplishing chased from H. G. Merriam, Montana State Uni- 
it. The major portion of the book is devoted to the versity, Missoula. 1944. 25¢; quantity rates. 


college but there is a chapter on secondary educa- 
tion and on® on the graduate school of arts and . 
ee ° SMITH, ELMER R., MARION EDMAN, and Georgia E.- 
Safes . bate Mad Und MILLER. Invitation to Reading—Book 3. Pp. 
HANSON, HALDORE. America’s = for Under- x+479. Illustrated. Harcourt, Brace. 1945. 
standing China (Department of State Publication $1.72 
9° ‘ yy > serie 7 7 ° s oe ® P - 
2230, Far Eastern Series 7). Pp. 14. Wash This series, previous books of which were listed 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1944. 5¢. earlier in this column, has been expressly designed 
for junior high-school pupils who do not find enjoy- 
® ment or inspiration in traditional literary content. 


HENRY, CHARLES E. Electroencephalograms of e 


Normal Children (Monographs, Vol. IX, No. 3, ; 7 

Serial No. 39, of the Society for Research in bela J. nee, Ce sp egos one MARY 
Child Development). Pp. xi+71. Published ng agen ee ae aoe 
by the society, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. yh oy weg Lame eg Brace. 1945. 76¢. 
The electroencephalographic studies reported in this A workbook in English for high-school freshmen. 
volume were begun by Donald B. Lindsley in 1935, 
and continued and completed by the present writer. 
“They are based on a study of almost 4,000 electro- 
encephalographiec records, many of which were ‘lon- 
gitudinal’ in that they were made at successive ex- 
aminstions of the same children at intervals over a 

period of years.”” Auxiliary data indicate that some THE TUITION PLAN 
features of the pattern, described as characteristic 
of so-called “problem children,” occurred in many of 
the children who gave no indication of any abnormal The method by which more than 200 


behavior. 
. . 
a - 

Juvenile Guidance—A Plan for Action. Pp. 38. schools and colleges grant the a 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 ence of monthly payments while they 


South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5. 1945. peor ; s4% : 
Intended as a convenient and compact work of ref- FOCelve their tuition and other fees in 
erence, a brief digest of fundamental needs, and a full at the beginning of the term 
stimulus to further investigation. © © i 


e var . 
LANSING, MARION. Calling South America—Ad- The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ventures on the Air. Pp. 168. Illustrated. ine = 
pore ae te I ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en 
Latin American cultural and racial differences, the hances good will. 
Indian background and religious setting—dramati- 
cally presented—become familiar and accepted facts ade . 
to classes. The text is carefully correlated with A descriptive brochure will be sent 


current geography and social-studies curricula, with 
vocabularly graded to the 5th- and 6th-grade levels. to schools and colleges promptly upon 
- ; request. 

Methods and Standards of Rating Prospective 
Teachers. Pp. 24. State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. 1945. 

Contains an explanation of the factors considered 
and the form used in rating students who teach in 
the training schools of the Farmville college and 


represents the results of a co-operative study by THE TUITION PLAN INC 
9 * 


members of the teacher-education staff, the high 
school, and the elementary school by whom it is 
written. ? 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


MORGAN, KATHERINE LENORE. The Universities of 
Chile (Higher Education in Latin America, Vol. 
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being added. 


























